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Milner sailed secretly with his Commission. The press did not know
the date, so his arrival was a surprise to the natives.
I dined with the Prince [now Duke of Windsor] a week later. He
was a charming host. He knew exactly the moment for leaving the
table, and when I was taking leave and asked him whether he would
care to read my confidential reports in the Egyptian matter, he said,
" I wanted to ask you that, but I did not like to." It was characteristic
that he followed me to the main door to see me off. This was at
York House, St. James's Palace.
Next night Sir Nevil Macready dined with the Prince Minister (Lloyd
George), just back from making his Manchester speech. The Prime
Minister was in great spirits. He said that all this talk of reviving
party divisions was absurd. He had been more struck by the resem-
blance between the policies of the two parties than by anything else.
In fact, of the two, the Conservatives were the more liberal in their
views. The real difference does not come until you reach the Labour
Party. He was convinced that the future struggle would be between
Labour and some kind of coalition. He cited the case of Bonar Law,
who wanted to go further in settling the Irish question than he did.
All this seemed to dispose of the talk about Lloyd George becoming
leader of the Labour Party.
George Lansbury called on me, and in the course of conversation
said that he disliked the Soviet, but that the capitalist had got to go in
favour of industrial control. I asked what was the matter with the
Whitley Council* and Co-partnership, but he swept that airily away
and said that the State must own everything.
At the invitation (not to me!) of the Sinn Feiners I dispatched an
agent to Dublin who had commission from them to stir up mutinies
among police and soldiers. My agent was to frequent canteens and
pretend to be doing this nefarious work, but he had instructions from
me to point out that if the Sinn Feiners would obtain the support of
the police, it was not a good beginning to shoot them in the back. I
hoped this would have the effect of checking the frequent murders.
My man was a certain Irish soldier, at one time concerned in fomen-
ting unrest among the troops, after the Armistice, who had, from
time to time, given valuable information about revolutionary move-
* A form of factory management by committees representing employers and
workers.